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TOMMY AND THE SKYROCKET 


BY 


There were ten bunches of fire-crack- 
ers and six Roman candles, besides the 
pinwheels and chasers and flowerpots 
and torpedoes. 

The day before the Fourth, 
stele in for a look at them every 
hour, and each time they 
richer store of treasure and more full 
of delightful promise than before. 

If only there had been 
Tommy had begged and pleaded for 
them, but all to no use. 

It was just dusk on the Fourth when 
Uncle Jack found him sitting on the 
back stoop Big Uncle Jack was six- 


Tominy 
half 


seemed a 


foot-two, and nineteen, and went to col- | 
lege, and wore a sweater with a big | 
red and hlue morogram on it, and he 


won football games and bicycle races, 
and Tommy thought he was about 
right. 

“Hello, Tom! How's the fireworks?” 

Tom! Everybody else’ called 
Tommy. This was a case of man to 
man. Tommy opened up his heart. All 
around in the darkening gray sky was 
the fiery traii of rockets and the burst- 


skyrockets, | 


him | 


IZOLA L. FORRESTER, 


; to burst 


ing of colored stars. Down in Tom- 
my’s back yard the smoking ruin of a 
pinewheel hung on a gate post, the last 
of all his treasures. 

“Tell you what, old man,” said Un- 
cle Jack when he had heard his tale of 
trouble. “Here's a quarter. You go 
around the corner and buy the biggest | 


skyrocket they've got left. Then bring 
it back to me, and I'll send it 
you.” 

As if he wanted anyone to send it up 
for him, thought Tommy, as he ran 
around to the fireworks store. He had 
it all wrapped up carefully in paper, to 
prevent any possible curiosity on 
part of the family powers assembled 
on the front plazza. 

There was no danger, 
he came back and lingered in the shade 


“The sassy thing. 
heac 


up ror | 


the | 


nearly joggled him off his seat. 
“How long will it last?’ 

“Il really couldn’t say,” said the 
rocket, gaily. “I never let little things 
like that worry me. As long as we're 
having a‘jolly time now, what’s the 
use of spoiling it by worrying over 
what's going to happen next? I shall 


| keep on going higher and higher until 


I pop.” 

“Then what?" asked Tommy. 

“Then I shall turn into a bunch of 
lovely stars, and everybody down there 
in the world will look up and say, 
‘Isn't that the most beautiful sky- 
rocket of all?’ 

“And what becomes of the stick?” 

“There you are bothering over little 
things again.” 

“Well, IL want to know,” said Tom- 
my, anxiously. ‘‘Because I'm on the 
stick, you know.” 

“Oh, you'll be all night. Even if 
the stick should tumble, it's a stick, so 


it's sure to stick somewhere.” 
3ut suppose it sticks in the wrong 
place? Once a rocket stick stuck in a 
steeple, a boy said, and once one stuck 
in our chimney, and maybe this one 
will stick in a telegraph pole.” 
“May-be,” said the rocket pleasant- 
ly. “Things are terribly uncertain 
sometimes. But really, I wouldn't 
worry. Why, iif I wanted to, see what 
a chance for worrying I've got. Sup- 
pose you knew your head was going tu 
into stars in about a minute, 
amd your body was going to chase itself 
off another way You'd be having sev- 
enteen fits, wouldn’t you? But not I. 
I'm enjoying the pleasure of the flee- 
ing moments. Watch me scare this fire 
balloon. She's young and dizzy headed." 
The rocket darted forward as if it 
were going right through the fire bal- 
loon, but the balloon dodged and gig- 
gled at it, as it went on sailing higher 


| than ever, 


however. When | 


“Don't vou think 
a tumble to yourself, 


it's time you took 
Rocky?" 


I never saw a balloon yet that didn’t have the swell 


of the syringa bush, no one noticed him 
atall. The Allison girls had come over 
from next door, and big Uncle Jack 


was playing on the mandolin for them, | 


forgetting all about skyrockets 
smal] boys and promises. 

Tommy went around to the back 
yard. He felt cross and lonesome. 
It was dark in the back yard, but he 
took out the skyrocket and stood it 
up against the fence; then he sat 
down on the stoop again, and waited 
wistfully. It seemed a long time, and 
he was wondering why on earth big 
Uncle Jack didn’t come, when all at 
once something said: 

“Haven't you got a match?” 

Tommy stood up and held his 
breath and‘stared down at the back 
yard. 

“Because I'm getting tired of stand- 
ing here, that’s all," went on the voice 
indignantly. “Been standing here for 
nearly ten miutes, watching all the 
rest having fun. Am I going up or 
not?” 

“I have't any matches,” 
my doubtfully. “But 
piece of punk left.” 

Well, why don’t you use it instead 
of standing there talking about it? 
Don't you see that I'm missing all 
the fun? What's the use of being a 
rocket if you can't shoot?” 

“Hurry up!" said the skyrocket, 
Tommy forgot all about the willow 
ewitch, and the dreadful things that 
happened to small toys who sent off 
rockets. He held the stick up. with 
one hand and lit the top fuse with the 
other. 

“Let go my tail!’ cried the rocket, 
as it began to sizz and splutter, but 
Tommy was too excited to mind what 
it said, and all at once it shot up in 
the air with Tommy straddling the 
stick and hanging on for dear life. 

“Didn't I tell you to let go?” said 
the rocket, as soon as it was going 
slower and could speak. “T never 
saw a boy yet with sense enough to 
wad a penny torpedo with. Hang on, 
now. I don’t want to have you tum 


and 


said Tom- 
there's a little 


and 


SS 


“Well, did you ever?" 
rocket 


exclaimed the 
as it regained its balance. “The 
Sassy thing! I never saw a balloon 
yet, though, that didn’t have the swell 
head. I bet when I do tumble I'll make 
her see stars.” 

“If you could only arrange so as to 
tumble over our back yard,” said Tom- 
my earnestly. “You see, I don't 
went—” 

But the rocket suddenly began to 
Waver and go crooked. 

“It’s coming!"" it said. “I feel so 
faint and dizzy. Oh, it’s so lovely to 
be able to see your own finish when 
it's such a glorious finish. Hang on 
to the stick, Tommy.” 

Tommy hung on with all his might. 
There was a burst of light and sparks, 
and a shower of. beautiful colored 
stars fell all around him, but the 
stick shot down, down, down so fust 
that Tommy's hair stood on end, and 
he shut his eyes tight and wished he'd 
never, never see any old skyrockets 
at all. 

Then camp a thump and a bump and 
Tommy yelled “Mamma!” as he rolled 
off the. back stoop and Panded among 
the flower pots. 

It was big Uncle Jack who picked 
him up, sleepy and crying and rub- 
bing his eyes. 

“Poor old man, I forgot to send up 
your rocket, didn’t I?” 

“Don’t want any old rocket,” said 
Tommy, but Uncle Jack went over to 
the fence and sent up the rocket all 
the same. It was a beauty, but ‘as 
Tommy watched it hiss and _ shoot 
over a flery trail up in the sky, he was 
mighty glad he wasn't hanging on to 
the stick, 


Solution of Last Sunday’s Patriotic 
Numerical Puzzle. 

The whole sentence used as the ba- 
sis of last Sunday's patriotic numerical 
puzzle was the famous utterance of 


Fisher Ames about George Washing- 
ton: 


ble off, and let people think that’s the] “He changed mankind's ideas of po- 

sort of stars I carry. We're sailing | litical greatness.” 

lovely, aren't we?" The words that can be evolved from 
‘Yes, sir,” gasped Tommy, as thelit in the numerical puzzlé form the 

rocket lurched past a steeple and | sentence, “He dealt defeat to a King." 
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Soletion of Last funders Picture Fusrie of the 


This 4iagrem wil) show how 
Pietere con be Aited ineide of the bi 


Crossed Baseball Bate. 


the besebai) bate in lest Bundey's possle 
ack wrepper. m 


.a surprise to him. 
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People who play golf insist that it has a fascination for them beyond any outdoor game. 


It certainly gives color 


to the cheek and strength to the body, coupled as it is with splendid exercise and pure air of the links. : 
The young lady shown in our illustration has a strange device upon ‘her golf bag, carried by the caddy. It is evi- 
dent from the expression on the faice of the caddy that he himself does not understand the meaning of the device. 


Do you? 
Cut out these ten small squares and 
it correctly, they will form, with the 
descriptive of the picture. 


TRIP, THE TRAMP i 


of a Siuantiess > 


The Adventures | 
Dog as Told by Himself. | 
CHAPTER VIII. | 

The night I left the circusI trav- 
eled about fifteen miles tand then 
sought a straw stack near a farmer's 
barn and turned in for a sleep. 

It was now the fall of the year, with 
cool, bracing nights, and I was glad 
to be out of the excitement and in 
the quiet of the country. I met only 
one dog as I traveled. He was 
ting on a farm-house gate as I came 
up and called to me: 

“Hello, stranger, what's your great 
hurry?” 

I stopped and had a chat with him 
for half an hour. He was five years 
old, and had always lived with the one ! 
master. He said he was well used 
and perfectly satisfied, and when he 
learned that I was on the tramp he 
said: 

“Well, 


sit- 


I'm sorry for that. Almost 


have left the circus, what do you intend 


rearrange them in any way you please into squares or odd shapes. If you do 
marks upon each, a complete golf stick and a word in black letters that is 


= ce 


Oker and the Bear 


A Story 


fight, but I had to. fs 

The dog ran for me and bit me in 
the hip, and then T turned and seized } 
him by the ear and shook him as if he 


had been a rat. There was no more | 
fight in him when I let go, and the 


man andthe boy did not even throw 
stones at me as I trotted off. 

At the very next house, half 2 mile 
further on, a dog who sat in the open 
door of ‘a barn close ‘to the road called 


of the North Carolina 
Mountains, 


BY MARY GRAHAM MORRISON. 


out “Good morning” to me, and as I 
halted he said: - 

“I see that you are a strange dog in The little Andersons had come to 
this neighborhood; let me ask you re Le ; © ans 
if you have had any breakfast?” 1e mountains of North arolina— 

“No, I have not,”’ I replied. the tall blue mountains whose tops 

“Then come over se es ng be touch the sky—to spend the summer. 
me. I had more reakfas han att Fo be e ‘ ; e 
could eat, and there will be some left Jackie and Sophie were the names of 
for you.” those little Andersons; and from. the 

“What will your master or mistress |qday of their arrival their eyes were 
say?’ ; . z 
a in a perpetual state of roundness and 

“Oh, not a word. They feed every}. I tt ; AG 
tramp man who comes along, and I bigness over the bear stores that were 


feed every tramp dog, and so nothing the 
will be said:” 
had made a fair breakfast 


told to them by 
my.” 


old negro “mam- 


After I ! So one day, when the met some 
my friend began to question me, and | poynters who had come down from a 
so I told him my story from begin-| camp fur up the mountains, their first 
ning to end. He was deeply inter-| eager inquiry was as to beurs. 
ested, and when I had finished he No, they hadn't seen any bears, re- 
said: + . ¥ , F 

paid i ,| piied the hunters; but they had 

Well, well, but you have certainly | heen almost devoured by razor-back 
met with adventures. You have seen hogs 
more of life in six months than “Ther P 

- : i re is one old fellow w wears 
I have in six years. Now that you ho sare 


a 12ll around his neck, and has lost 
both of his ears, which gives him a 


# a 
PM se Wea, 
ADO. HEROD THE SAA 


every dae a tramp dona comes 
here, and I tell you they have 
hard stories to tell. A tramp man 
can take care of himself pretty well, 
but a tramp dog finds few friends. 
Everybody is against him, and sooner 
or later he feels sick and dies. If I 
were you I'd look for a home.” 

I told him that I intended to, and 
he gave me his best of wishes as I con- 
tinued my journey. You should know 
that dogs are a good deal like men. 
That, is you will find a good man and 
then a bad one. I found a good dog, 
but I had not gone over two miles 
when I found one of the other kind. 
I was trotting along in the middle of 
the road, taking deep breaths of the 
frosty air and feeling at peace with 
everybody, fwhen a good-sized dog 
came rushing down to the road from 
a farm house and called out to me tas 
he came: 

“You miserable tramp of a dog, but 
how dare you come trotting along this 
road with your head and tail up! Get 
out of sight or T'll chew you up ina 
minute!” 

“Don’t be quite so hasty, my frien4,” 
I replied as I halted and faced him. “in 
the first place, this road is free to all, 
and in the next, it may not be so easy 
to chew me up as you think.” 

“Don’t you be impudent to me, you 
old tramp!” 

“And don’t you think you can ecare 
me,” 

“Are you going to skip?” 

“No.” 

“Then I'll make a dead dog of you!” 

With that he pitched into me, but if 
he thought to gain an easy victory over 
me he was mistaken. I seized him by 
the neck, and the way I did shake him 
around and roll him over and over was 
He never got his 
teeth into me once, and in five minutes 
he begged me to let go. 

I gave him a fling into the ditch, 
which was full of muddy water, and 
when he got up and started for the 
house I gave him a last bite on the 
heel, 

The noise of our fighting awoke the 
farmer, and he came out to the front 
door and called out: 

“For the land's sake, but what ie all 
the row about! I shouldn't wonder but 
what a bear had got after our dog!" 

As I told you, I went to sleep in a 
straw stack. It was sunrise before I 
woke up, and as I opened my eyes I 
heard the farmer's son calling 

“Say, dad, there's a stray dog sleep 
ing among the straw, @o let's get a 
rope and see if we can't catch him.” 

I sat up and waited to see what they 
would do, and presently an old man 
and his son, accompanied by a pretty 
big dog, came around the stack. The 
son hed @ rope in hie hand, and the 
father ha4 some food or a tin dish, and 
they talked to me in @ coaxing wey. 

I 4idén't propose to be made a pria- 
oner, however. When they had come 
pretty close to me I made « jump or 
twe and eterted off, and then they eet 
their dog on me, I waen't anxious te 


along 
some 


most surprising expression, quite like 
an ogre, don’t you know.” 

“What is an Oker?” inquired Jackie. 

“Hush, Jackie!’ whispered his wise 
little sister. “An Oker is something 
that lives in a Fairy Tale book.” 

“And this old rascal as the worst 
thief in the lot,’”’ continued the man 
in leggings. “He carries off anything, 
from a box of talcum powder to ‘a 
bag of flour. Yesterday Barney ar- 
rested him half way up the mountain, 
dragging my white tennis trousers af- 
ter him. Wonder what he expected to 
do with 'em?” 

The men went on, leaving the chil- 
dren with a _ burning desire to 
visit the;camp and catch a glimpse of 
the ogre. 

“Let’s go!" they boldly planned. 

The littfe Andersons were uncer- 
tain as to what a camp really was, 
but it sounded like Indians and wild 
things. 

It was an awfully long way. The 
little village street ran into an endless 
white road, which filled one's slippers 
with gravel; and then up, up the 
mountain side. And mountains aren’t 
purple and blue when you begin to 
climb them; there are great rocks to 
stumble over, briars that scratch little 
bure knees, and slippery places where 
one tumbles down. But the little 


to do?” brother and sister sturdidly scrambled 
I told him that I should tramp for] ©n, and _ finally the camp was 
a week or two and then look for a] reached. 


After all it was nothing but a com- 
mon log cabin, the door locked, and 
nobody in sight, not even the ogre or an 
Indian. Jackie could have cried with 
disappointment. 

The children peeped through the 
cracks, but could spy nothing of inter- 
est; it was a dreary, lonesome little 
place, and they grew shivery. Search 
revealed a basket of green apples near 


home, and he nodded his head and 
observed: 

“My master and mistress are very 
kind people, and I am sure they would 
give you a home, but I have some- 
thing better for you. In Hillsdale 
county, about fifty miles away, lives a 
widow who is my master’s sister. She 
was here last week, and I heard her 
say that she wanted a dog. There are 


— 


ARE ‘You THE OKER? 


and feeling delic iuaie 
filled up their pock- 


many horse thishin in that part, and if 


the back door, 
she had a big, strong dog like you she 


robber-like, they 


would give him the best kind of a/ ets. 
home. I will tell you just how to Just then there came a 

° rustle in t 
reach her home, as I have been there, | bushes and a shrill cry from Boohie 
and I hope you will go and see her! of “bears!” 


oe @ place for the rest of you Frantically the children tore down 


the mountain side, Jackie with baby 
awkwardnese tumbling over the first 
big stone and rolling into the bushes 
Howling, and blinded by tears, he 
scrambied bck into the path; but the 
faithful little sister had forgotten him 
in her terror. He hurried on as fast 
a2 he could, shouting with strong little 
lungs, but only the echoes answered 
hin 

After a time the very high path tteelf 


(To be continued.) 


~The various governments with 
tropical possessions in the East are | 
studying the gutta percha and rubber 
oituation with «a view of determining 


proper metheds of prepagation and 
har veerting. 


SOMETHING ABOUT 


DETECTIVE LIFE 


A Story of the “Romance” in Some Big Cases 


ti. 


By AN EX-DETECTIVE 


My biggest case, which ended in the 
capture of a noted swindler and for- 
ger, was worked out with this sort 
of “romance.” We got word to watch 
a certain person who was suspected 
of having tried to utter forged paper. 
In the course of my investigation i 
ran across trail that led very 
strangely into the office of a great 
banking firm. It was bewildering, but 
my chief and I agreed that there was 


a 


no mistake. Some one high in the 
business councils of that firm was 
guilty. 


story short, we got 
With three ex- 


To make a long 
acsess to the books. 
pert accountants, I sat in that office 
every night for four long months, 
with shaded lights, studying arithme- 
tical problems, and a much harder 
kind of arithmetic than ever bothers 
you boys at school. I added and 
subtracted and multiplied and divided 
and copied entries and hunted up long 
involved transactions and made rec- 
ords of all kinds of dry things, such 
as interest and discount, checks, etc. 
We could only work after the bank 
was closed, and tHerefore we had to 
keep at it till almost dawn in order 
to accomplish anything, for we could 
not dare to take any one -into our 
confidence except the president of the 
concern. 

Well, it was a great case when the 
criminal was arrested and “unmask- 
ed,” as the dime novels would say. 
And the papers had columns and 
columns about it, and there were 
whole pages in the Sunday edi- 
tions, full of pictures. But my name 
wasn’t mentioned. There was a good 
reason for it. The chief and I 
had taken care that no one should 
known, of my connection with the 
case, 

So where was the romance of it all? 
Four months of night work, harder 
than any that a bookkeeper has to do, 
and about as dull a task as any one 
can conceive, for it was altogether a 
case of unraveling extremely technical 
accounts. Then the still harder job 
of gathering all my material and put- 
ting it into shape for legal use. Then 
more days and nights with the dis- 
trict attorney, answering all his ques- 
tions and getting new facts and fig- 
ures for him, wherever he thought 
mine were weak. 


| 


After that, please don’t suppose fiay 
I walked into the bank one day and 
stepped up to the guilty official in his 
gilded private office, and, opening my 
coat to show my badge, cried out in 
ringing tones: “I arrest you in the 
name of the law! Here, villain, is the 
evidence! You are in my mesh!” 

No, indeed. The next thing that I 
had to do was to watch him. Do you 


want to know what kind of romance 
that was? Well, when he left the 
bank I had to follow him. He and 


other people on the streets might be 
enjoying the fine day. I had no time. 
I had to keep my eyes glued on him 
and at the same time take care that 
he shouldn't ever find out that any 
one was near him. If he went into his 
club to take a drink or smoke a cigar, 
I had to hang around outside. When 
he went to the theater, I was there; 
but he was watching the play while I 
couldn't. I had to watch him. Many 
a night I would stand, hungry and 
thirsty and wet, watching him in some 
fine restaurant, eating and drinking at 
his ease. 

It didn’t make any difference ff I 
was tired or ill, or if I happened to 
feel that it would be fine to put on 
my slippers on a cold, wintry night 
and sit down at my ease in my cozy 
room and read. I was a detective and 
I had to go wherever my man went. 

Then, when all was done, did I 
finally get my reward by making that 
spectacular arrest? 

I most certainly did not. When all 
the evidence had been pronounced sat- 
isfactory at last by the district attor- 
eny, my chief walked quietly into a 
court one day and got a warrant for 
the man on a technical charge. A po- 
liceman did the arresting. The evi- 
denve was presented by the district 
attorney and the witnesses were the 
accountants who had helped me un- 
ravel the accounts, although at the 
time they had not dreamed what I 
wis after. 

The chief and I were never in the 
case as far as any one knew. Even 
the other men in the department didn’t 
know who had worked up the evi- 
dence. Whenever anything was want- 
ed from us by the district attorney 
he had us call on him privately. And 
that meant some more “romance” in 
the form of giving up ‘any pleasure 
that might have been in preparation 
and attending to busines at any hour 
that was necessary. 


THE WONDERFUL 
RHINOCEROS HORNBILL. 


A Bird of Borneo That Is Equally 
Curious and Unselfish. 

One of the most remarkable and 
least known birds in the world 
is the wonderful rhinoceros horn- 
bill. 

It lives in the hight fruit forests of 
Borneo, and, although it occurs there 
in flocks so great that their wings 
make a sound like thunder when they 
are disturbed, yet few travelers see 


them, because 
are so difficult 
The natives 


their ‘dwelling places 
to reach. 

call them sungungs, 
but, as will be seen from the picture, 
the name of rhinoceros hornbill is 
about as descriptive a one as could 
be devised. A fine pair of them 
is to be seen in the bird cases 
of the National Musuem in Wash- 
ington, 


Despite its enormous bill, this bird 
is an excellent and swift flyer, and 
manages to hold its own against the 
many serpents, tree-climbing cats and 
monkeys of Borneo. But they have 


—eee60bo0]0)2>0>00?00—0@mmam9msms ergs 


seemed to leave him. The rhododen- 
dron bushes grew so thick he could 
not push his way through them. Get- 
ting down on hands and knees ine 
crawled under the boughs for quite a 
way, and then utterly discouraged lay 
dowa and wailed for ‘“‘mo'ver!” 

He tried to reassure himself by sing- 
ing under his breath: 

“Ain't no bears out to-night!” 

But the great bushes rattled dismally 
overhead, and he was afraid to lock 
behind him; he was sure the bears were 
creeping close. 

Far over the mountain came a soft 
“ting-ling!”" 

The sound drew nearer steadily; it 
was home-like and companionable, and 
Jackie sat up to listen. Out of the 
bushes suddenly came a lank black 
body. The small boy fell back anda 
rolled over in terror. A friendly “tirg- 
a-ling!"’ was the answer. 

Starting up again Jackie stAred at 
the newcomer. 


“Are you the Oker?" he cried joy- 
fully. And the ogre grunted cheer- 
fully. 

“Oh, Oker! I thought you was a 
bear.” He apologized. 

Crawling néarer he patted the 


rough back, and gave a happy jingle 
to the bell. 

Presently Oker went jogging on 
down the mountain, a weary little boy 


at his heels. 
They didn’t have far to go, The 
next turn showed a shackly little 


house, and at sight of the two com- 
rades an old woman came to the door. 
pvineney it was the ogre's home, for 
IF my on around to the trough 
the crib, leaving Jackie to car- 

7 on the conversation, 


“Whose iittie boy is this?” she asked 
And Jackie told her all about it, 
breaking into fresh sobs 64 remem- 


brance of his woes, 


' 


so many enemies that they are driven 
to great straits to preserve their nests 
and eggs from these marauders. 

The way in which they do this is 
a fine example of unselfishness 
among animals. 

As soon as the female has laid her 
eggs in the hollow of a tree, the male 
bird sets to work to seal her in, by 
closing the hole up with dirt, tree-gum 
and everything else that will hold to- 
gether tenaciously. He does not cease 


till he has absolutely walled his 
mate in, leaving only her big bill ex- 
posed. 


This, of course, makes her absolute- 


ly safe, even against such huge rep- 


tiles as pythons and the mighty tree- 
climbing monitor lizards, 


which live 


on birds almost entirely. None of 
these, however large, can achieve 
much against the savage beak of the 
rhinoceros hornbill. 

Of course, the penned-in bird can- 
not feed herself, so the ntlale is kept 
busy throughout the brooding system 
in carrying food to her; and it has 
been observed by naturalists that the 
faithful and unselfish husband will 
not only feed his mate before 
he satisfies his own hunger, but 
that he will . always select choice 
ee for her out of his own 
ood, 


“Bless his little heart! He’s hungry, 
so he is!" and gathering him up in her 
‘arms the old lady carried him into the 
house and fed him on corn bread and 
molasses—quite the best dinner he 
ever had—so Jackie thought. 

When he had eaten the last crumb 
they started back to the hotel to- 
gether. 

“But wait till I tell Oker good-bye!” 
he pleaded. 

Leaning over he pressed a red Httle 
mouth against the rough black head. 

“Oker,”’ he murmured, “if it hadn't 
been for you I never would have seen 
my pretty mo'ver again!” 


Then, hand in hand, Jackie and the 
old lady went down the road. 


— 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Namerical Puzzle. 


My whole is composed of eleven let- 
ters, and is something that is in enor- 
mous demand just now. 

My 1, 2, 3 represent a well-known 
variety of tree. 

My 2, 3, 4 represent anger. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4 represent the result of 
combustion. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8 9 represent a sharp 
sound. 

My 6, 7, 8 9 represent to strain. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8 9 10, 11 represent 
something to eat. 


-— 
A LOBSTER RUYME. 


“I wonder why,” the lobster sald, 
“On boiling, we should turn al! re4 
Instead of staying indigo?” 


They all Giscussed the matter tl! 
They positively felt quite fll, 
And then agreed they at 
know, 


